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GENERAL FREMONT, 



INJUSTICE DONE HIM BY POLITICIANS, AND 
ENVIOUS MILITARY MEN, 



The writer of the following remarks on Gen. Fremont, has never seen 
him, nor corresponded ill any manner with him, or any of his military 
friends. This offering ia made at the altar of Irulh and patriotism, in 
behalf of a man who has Eutfered silently and nobly in a cause worthy 
of tjie highest admiration and respect. The history of the revolutions 
of the world, shows us that in nearly every case a great man has arisen, 
who has been the leader, and through his influence the revolution has 
progressed. This revolution in many I'espects has no parallel. The 
South which rebels, has not produced either a Cromwell or a Napoleon ; 
intellect in the aggregate governs; not one mind seems to tower above 
another and bend all things to its will. In the absence of powers like 
those that a Cromwell possessed, when he overthrew Charles; or the 
cruel tyranny of a Robespierre that made dark the page of history with 
blood; or the matchless genius of a Napoleon that made Europe bow to 
his mandates; no revolution as gigantic as this can succeed. There 
must be a mind that has the power to grasp all causes that are operating 
and floating about the chaotic political atmosphere; and it must have 
power to mould and form everything to its wants; and a power above 
all to execute quick and brilliant deeds. Such a mind must stand out 
in bold relief. The people will always look to it as the benighted sailor 
does to the North Star, when he has lost his compass in the midst of 
the vasty deep; in it all hope should be centered; and obedience to its 
commands will always follow. 

Such a man has not yet showed himself on either the Federal side, 
or the Rebel side. Jeff Davis though at the head of the Rebels form- 
ally, it is well known that he was not the originator of the Rebellion; 
but only a follower at the call of South Carolina. Though he is a 
shrewd cunning man, lacks talents requisite to become a popular leader. 
His messages are witten in a terse and business-like style ; yet ihey lack 
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soul, unction, ihe power that takes captive the sympaihieH of a nation. 
The people of the South are brave anJ chivalrous; hut being without a 
leader in whom they have all confidence and would follow to the death, 
they are likely to fall, and very soon, before a foe worthy of their steel, 
and fly anywhere for safely. Btit while the South are fighting without 
a leader equal for the occasion, we in the North are more deficient than 
the South. Our President is a plain, honest, unostentatious tnan, and 
never expected to be drawn from the rural haunts of Springfield. If 
honetty and integrity will see this Rebellion put down, Preaideut 
Lincoln will succeed in a high degree. But while we admire such 
good qualities we are free to confess that they will not carry us through 
this Rebellion alone. 

We must not only have an honest man that tries to do all he can for 
the good of ihe country; but we must have a man placed and retained 
in such n position as Major General Fremont was, when in command 
of the Missouri Department; who not only follows public opinion, but 
initiates public policy as he has done so far nobly and well. 

When Gen. Fremont took the command of the Department of the 
West, it is well known everything was in a chaotic slate. Floyd and 
the other thieves had managed to steal all our arms — nur ships were in 
distant seas — a great portion of our too small army were at Utah and 
California. The traitor Gen. Twiggs, broke up our army in Texas. 
The South having most of the officers in both Army and Navy, demoral- 
ized both by resignations, and in many cases, attempted to influence 
others who were loyal, and producing a state of affairs never equaled 
under the circumstances. When this state of affairs is considered, and also 
our disaster at Bull's Run, caused in a great degree by the mistaken or 
misunderslood policy of Gen. Patterson ; how marvelous it now seems 
that an organized army of over 600,000 should have arisen of such a 
chaotic mass in such a short time as nine months! When Gen, Fre- 
mont took possession of the Western Department, he had no arms for his 
men, none for a time could be bought at any price, but they commenced 
to come in slowly from Europe— men were engaged in selling them 
who had more selfishness than patriotism— but arms must be had (or 
Fremont's army, the city of St. Louis was in danger, and tor it to be in 
possession of the Rebels, it would virtually have lost us the Union, or, 
if not lost it, it would cost additional millions of dollars to have been re- 
captured. Fremont saw this; he knew the cost of arms in Europe; 
he had only just arrived from there and had made some purchases for 
the Government; hut he saw two evils, either arms must be had at any 
price, or St Louis would be lost. Which of the two evils were to be 
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avoided. He chose the lees, St. Loiiia must be saved at any price; the 
arms were bought at no great advance after all in prices; the army be- 
gan to asEume an organization; he built barracks, organized his army, 
built foriifications around St. Louis so that a few men could defend it 
when it was time to move the Grand Army. He issued RONtracts to 
build iron-clad gun bonis, and a new style of mortar boais was de- 
signed by him ; all these contracts were to be done by the firsl of De- 
cember, ready to move the Grand Army down the Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Cumberland rivers. What was to be done in the meantime? 
The brave Lyon and skillful Siegel had gone lo Springfield to protect 
the Union people from the attacks of the marauding Gen. Price. Our 
brave little army attacked Price's army, which outnumbered ours four 
to one, and Lyon fell a victim to the Union cause. Here on this poim 
has been a great deal of discussion, Fremont has been and is yet freely 
censured for the death of Lyon ; but in absence of Fremont's vindication, 
all that al present can be said, is, that only a iew days ago the Commit- 
tee for the investigation of the charges against Gen. Fremont, of which 
Senator Benjamin Wade, of Ohio, was Chairman, represented to Secre- 
tary Sianton, that not a single charge had been proven against him, and 
also that they demonstrateil to him that the original plans of Fiemonl 
were lo send espedilions on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
make his way down to Memphis, open the cotton porta and afterwards 
go down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Such a statement from stich a high source is certainly worthy of far 
more credence than the lies and gossip of newspapers who have left no 
means untried to defeme Fremont's character. This same statement 
also destroys the allegations made against him in relation to Col. Mulli- 
gan's surrender at Lesington. Having replied as we think satisfactorily 
to the charges of Lyon's death and Mulligan's sun'ender, so far at least 
as evidence has been primed, we now come to him when he takes the 
field in person to destroy Price's army. The fortifications at St. I^uia 
were progressing satisfactorily — it would be some months before the 
gunboats and mortar boats would be ready; in the meantime Price 
was overrunning the prairies and driving the Union men away, destroy- 
ing their property and their lives. Gen. Fremont, who is a man of action 
and who will hurt somebody if they do not move on — saw that some- 
thing must be done to relieve our people— determined at once that he 
would march in person with 30,000 men and drive Price out of Missouri 
and disband his Rebel Army. The matter was no sooner decided ou 
than action commenced; at once Gens. Siegel, Asboth, Hunter, Sturgis, 
and McKinslry, were each ordered lo report themselves and be ready 
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PUBLIC POLICY. 

We have bill a few words to say on his Public Policy. The Procla- 
mation which Fremont issued out when he first took the command in 
St. Louis, in relation to Slaves, was, it must he confessed, in advance of 
the Lhw at that time, and which President Lincoln ordered to be modi- 
fied. But the action taken in the present Congress goes even further 
than Fremont desired in his proclamation, and as such, is only a [iroof 
thai he was as far in advance in his views of Public Policy as he was 
correct in his military strategy. 

The development of the progress of the age and the exigencies which 
this ntroeious Rebellion is bringing out will before many months elapse, 
so mould public opinion that the course which Gen. Fremont would 
pursue if he was able, would meet with a ready assent from millions of 
his countrymen. 

President Lincoln could not reflect higher credit upon himself by any 
one act than by placing Fremont at the head of the Union Forces, he 
would further do honor to the Nation by his military strategy and fore- 
sight in Public Policy. 
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